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Tue twelfth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers is to be held in Chicago, commenc- 
ing on the third Tuesday of September. Invitations have 
been extended to all classes of persons in any way identi- 
fied with the fire service, including representatives of the 
yarious organizations of fire underwriters. The National 
Board’has been represented at these gatherings on several 
occasions, and we trust it will be this year. These meet- 
ings of the chief engineers of the fire departments of the 
country are always interesting ; important matters relating 
to fires, fire losses, methods of fire extinguishment, etc., 
are discussed by practical men, and it is well for some one 
representing the insurance side of the question to partici- 
pate in these debates. This association is accomplishing 
agood and necessary work in disseminating information 
regarding fire matters, while the annual coming together 
of these practical men, exchanging ideas and cultivating 
each other in a social way, is something to be encouraged. 
A better place than Chicago could scarcely have been 
selected for such a meeting, as it is easily accessible from 
all parts of the country. Secretary Hills announces that 
the information he has received indicates that this will be 
the most numerously attended convention in the history 
of the association. President Heald of the National 
Board will, no doubt, see that delegates from that body 
are present. 





THE earthquake of Sunday last, that was felt in all the 
Middle Atlantic States, did no particular damage, but it 
served to frighten a great many persons. It was a new 
experience entirely for most of them, and it is safe to say 
that none of them care to have it repeated. One of the 
peculiar effects of the rumbling and rocking of the usually 
solid earth was the feeling of nauseau it left with many; 
others became so completely charged with electricity as to 
cause them considerable discomfort. Occurring as it did 
on Sunday, when things were quiet and most persons in 
their houses, it was felt more generally than it would have 
been had all been about their daily business, and in the 
midst of the noise and confusion of the busy streets. The first 
Mpression almost universally was that there had been a 
"'gorous explosion in the near vicinity ; but as the shock was 
Prolonged, like one wave following another, doubt as to the 
origin of the commotion was soon removed. Old residents 





maintain that there have been marked changes in the 
climate within their recollection. It is to be hoped that 
terrestrial changes are not going on that tend to bring 
this section of country into any more intimate knowledge 
of earthquakes than we now possess. It is sufficiently 
awe-inspiring to read about such convulsions of nature 
without being compelled to take an active part in them. 
If there should happen to be one or two more shocks this 
season we may expect to see insurance policies written to 
cover damage by earthquakes, as well as by cyclones and 
tornadoes. Whenever there is a pronounced risk, there 
will come the insurance sharp with his little clause to hold 
insuring companies responsible for any damage inflicted. 





DURING the past week there were several very large 
fires, involving losses of property aggregating many hun- 
dred thousand dollars. In New York there were two small 
fires in apartment houses, and many lives were placed in 
jeopardy. The firemen made some gallant rescues by 
means of ladders, and have been highly complimented for 
their promptness and efficiency. Events of this nature are 
getting to be of almost weekly occurrence in New York, 
So many buildings are occupied as tenement or apartment 
houses that a fire can scarcely occur without imperiling 
human life. In certain sections of the city aristocratic 
apartment houses are to be found in liberal supply, from’ 
six to twelve stories in height, filled with occupants; in 
other sections tenement houses, crowded to their utmost 
capacity, abound; onthe side streets every corner grocery, 
drug store or meat shop has one or two families living- 
over it, while in the business streets the upper floors of the 
buildings are occupied as workshops, where thousands of 
men and women are employed. In fact, our population is 
getting packed in as thickly as sardines in a box, and the 
wonder is that so few persons lose their lives by fire. Per- 
haps in the millenium we shall have building laws that 
will compel houseowners to provide adequate means for 
the escape of their tenants in case of fire; but in these 
days it is every man for himself, and the firemen look after 
the women and children. 





AN agent from a New Jersey suburb was in New York 
a day or two since endeavoring to place a line of insurance 
on a manufacturing risk. Three years ago this risk was 
covered at sixty cents, but has been gradually advanced, 
till the companies that formerly carried it now demand 
one per cent. The agent was willing to pay seventy-five 
cents, and at this rate had filled up his own companies, 
and to obtain the balance required was hawking the risk 
among the city companies. Although this risk had been 
formally rated at one per cent by the Tariff Association of 
an adjoining suburb, some of the New York companies re- 
fused to recognize the rating, on the ground that the Tariff 
Association had gone outside of its jurisdiction in rating it. 
Upon such a flimsy pretext a few companies ignored the 
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rating made and took a slice of the risk at seventy-five 
cents, and sent the interested agent home happy. It is 
difficult to reconcile such inconsistency with the clamor- 
ously expressed desire of these same companies for better 
rates, and their frequently vented opinion that the busi- 
ness is “going to the demnition bow-wows” because of 
the amount of rate cutting indulged in. In this instance 
a Tariff Association working in the best interests of the 
companies has invaded an adjacent suburb, where there is 
no Tariff Association, and rated certain manufacturing risks 
that have paid a notoriously low rate in the past, in the 
hope that the companies might recoup some of the losses 
paid on such risks heretofore. Technically they had no 
right to do this, and managers who delight in splitting 
hairs rejoiced at the opportunity thus presented to snub 
the association by refusing to recognize its rating. Most 
of the companies, however, stood by the rating, and the 
agent was compelled to “shin around” a whole day to 
place his surplus of $25,000 or $30,000, and finally was 
obliged to pay the full rate for some policies in order to 
fulfill his contract. When even tariff companies draw such 
nice distinctions as are here indicated, it is not surprising 
that great difficulty is encountered in advancing rates to a 
paying standard. 





EFFORTS to regulate the brokers in this city appear to 
have been abandoned, at least for the present. But this is 
one of those subjects that pops up periodically, and so 
long as there remain uriderwriters opposed to the broker- 
age system, spasmodic attempts will be made to subject it 
to control. Various plans have been proposed and dis- 
cussed for limiting the business privileges of the brokers, 
but as it is necessary that they should be consenting 
parties to any contemplated restrictions, the movements in 
that direction have not met with much success. In 
justice to the brokers, however, it can be said that they 
have always been willing to meet the underwriters at 
least half way in any reasonable effort to secure a reform 
in the brokerage methods, but lack of harmony among the 
managers has tended to divide the brokers on every propo- 
sition thus far made. It is apparently easier to harmonize 
the brokers than the managers. It ought to be possible 
to draw a line between brokers of respectability and good 
business standing and those who have no further interest 
in insurance than lies in the fact that it occasionally pays 
them a commission on such chance business as they can 
pick up. There are those who put capital, enterprise and 
reputation into the brokerage business, who control large 
lines of insurance, who make their payments promptly, 
and whose interests are indentical with those of the com- 
panies. So long as the brokerage system is recognized, it 
is to the interest of the companies that it should be con- 
trolled by men of this stamp. But there are numerous 
scalawags who are on the watch for opportunities to make 
a dollar, who do their best to steal business from both 
companies and brokers, tempting propertyowners with low 
rates, a share of the commissions, etc., and thus bring 





—=- 
about a cut-throat competition that is injurious alike ¢ 
the companies and the brokers. Such a firm grip have a 
brokers got upon the business of underwriting that . 
seems impossible to shake them off. Their tyranny might 
be made less intolerable if the underwriters would resolve 
to discriminate between the responsible and the irrespon. 
sible ones; if they cannot abolish the evil, they might at 
least restrain it. The responsible brokers complain loudly 
because the company managers are ready to deal with any 
one who offers them a risk, regardless of his character or 
position, thus placing every adventurer on an equal footing 
with those who do a legitimate brokerage business, So 
there are grievances all around, and they are not likely to 
be all satisfactorily arranged until the millenium comes 
and. fire underwriting ceases to be a necessity. 





THE burning of the Pennsylvania Railroad offices and 
ferry-house at Jersey City last week fortunately involved 
only the destruction of such buildings as can well be 
spared. They consisted of a range of cheap frame sheds 
—miscalled buildings—that served as waiting-rooms for 
passengers, offices for railroad employees, cover for trains, 
etc. While they served well enough the purposes for 
which they were intended, they were very far from being 
ornamental, and were a constant menace to more valuable 
property in their immediate vicinity. Indeed, while these 
rambling frame structures were burning, the greatest appre- 
hension was felt lest Taylor’s hotel and other more pre. 
tentious buildings should be involved in the destruction. 
It is to be hoped that the authorities of Jersey City will 
prevent the railroad company from replacing the burned 
buildings with others of similar construction. The ferry- 
houses, freight buildings, etc., upon the numerous piers of 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken are dis- 
graceful to those cities. Nearly all of them are rambling 
wooden sheds, unsightly in appearance, and well calculated 
to originate or feed a disastrous conflagration. Freight of 
every description is received in or delivered from them, 
while hundreds of ignorant and careless 'longshoremen are 
employed at all hours of the day and night in loading or 
unloading the vessels that lay alongside of these piers. 
Great warehouses, filled with costly goods, and business 
houses of various descriptions are adjacent to these dan- 
gerous wooden sheds, so that a fire originating in one of 
them is liable, under favorable conditions, to result in a wide- 
spread and most disastrous conflagration. Ina fewinstances 
the piers are covered with sheds made of corrugated iron, 
which is a decided improvement upon the highly inflam- 
mable wood of which most of them are built. While all 
the cities named have ordinances that prohibit the erection 
of wooden structures within the fire limits, there is appa 
rently an exception made in regard to the piers, upon most 
of which hundreds of feet of cheap sheds have been per 
mitted to be erected at the pleasure of the corporations 
that own or control them. It is not feasible to cover these 
piers, which are built on piles, with buildings of masonry, 
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it is possible to build the required sheds of a less in- 
flammable material than pine wood, and this should be in- 
sisted upon. Corrugated iron has been found serviceable 
and practicable, and certainly is less dangerous. These 
covered piers are not supposed to be storage warehouses 
or substantial business blocks, although they are much 
ysed for storing freight and for office purposes. Their ob- 
ject is to protect freight from the weather while undergo- 
ing transhipment. Of course those interested will put up 
the cheapest structures permitted that will serve their pur- 
pose. As a matter of fact, our whole system of docks and 
piers needs reforming; at present they are a constant men- 
ace to much more valuable, if not more useful or necessary 
property. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in re- 
building its ferry-house and offices, can well afford a better 
class of buildings than they had before, or than is gener- 
ally to be found in the vicinity of the river front. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks us “if a policy for $5000 in 
class A of the United States Mutual Atccident Insurance 
Company in case of death by accident of the insured would 
have an actual cash value of $5000.” As Dundreary used 
toremark, ‘ That’s one of those things no fellow can find 
out.” The Mutual is an assessment accident company, and 
iswholly dependent upon the contributions of its members 
to pay claims against it. It has no capital, its assets are 
merely nominal, and its officers and directors assume no 
pecuniary liability. When claims are presented, they assess 
the members sufficient to pay losses and expenses; ex- 
penses being first provided for, losses will, possibly, be paid 
so long as the money holds out. But the certificate of 
membership or policy issued does not contract for the 
payment of any specified sum. It stipulates that “the 
sum represented by the payment of two dollars by each 
member of the association, as provided in the by-laws 
(which sum, however, is not to exceed $5000), is to be paid 
to” the beneficiary named in the policy in the event of the 
death of the insured. The contract also limits the indemnity 
of $25 a week in case ofinjury to “the sum collected by an 
assessment of two dollars on each member of the associa- 
tion.” Itisso carefully worded as to limit the liability inany 
event to the sum that may be realized from a single assess- 
ment of two dollars. Whether such a certificate “would 
have an actual cash value of $5000” in the event of its re- 
solving itself into a death claim, is exceedingly problemat- 
ical. Such a contract certainly is not insurance, inasmuch 
as it guarantees nothing, simply requiring the officers to 
make an assessment, and to pay, within limitations, the 
sum realized therefrom to the beneficiaries named. If our 
correspondent will read his contract carefully, he will dis- 
cover that while he stipulates to make his payments 
Promptly (there being no limitation as regards them) the 
officers of the association nowhere contract to pay the sum 
named in the certificate. Inthe event of the death of the 
member, his certificate might produce the $5000 named, or 





it might produce only $50. The only way to determine 
definitely its actual cash value is to die. In that respect it 
is materially different from life insurance policies issued by 
legitimate companies, for they are worth their face value, 
having abundance of assets behind them to guarantee their 
redemption. 





THE INCREASING FIRE LOSS. 


HE losses by fire during the month of July were con- 
siderably in excess of the losses during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. The month of August has 
started off with a fire record seldom equaled in the same 
space of time. From the compilation made by The Com- 
mercal Bulletin, it appears that in July there were 170 fires, 
in each’of which the loss exceeded $10,000, and the aggregate 
losses are estimated at $8,800,000 for the month for the 
United States and Canada, with a grand aggregate of $62,- 
550,000 for the first seven months of the year. It isnot pre- 
tended that these figures are accurate by any means, but from 
the record kept of reported fires and losses an estimate is 
made that is approximately correct. As the same method 
is pursued for each month, the increase is very clearly in- 
dicated. It is marvelous that this enormous waste can go 
on year after year, increasing proportionately even more 
rapidly than the increase of insurable property, without 
some systematic effort being made to check it. We do 
not know that any legislation by either the State or 
national government would have a beneficial effect, but 
the general public discussion of the subject would tend to 
educate the people to a better knowledge of fire hazards, 
and, possibly, to a better appreciation of their own respons- 
ibilities in the matter. It is possible to provide more 
stringent building laws, to the end that ultimately a better 
class of buildings may supply the places of those burned, 
but legislation cannot cure malice, carelessness or indiffer- 
ence. These are evils that are widespread, and are the 
principal causes of the immense fire losses. The remedy 
for these is to make the guilty ones bleed in their purses ; 
make them understand that if they are negligent in regard 
to their property and careless of the welfare of the com- 
munity in which they live, they must bear the burden of 
the loss, and they will speedily shake off their indifference, 
and exercise due diligence for the protection of their 
property. Regarding the increasing losses, The Insurance 
Age says: 

If the people don’t care, and rather enjoy seeing the national wealth 
wasted in this monstrous and idiotic fashion, why, in the name of common 
sense, should insurance companies or insurance journalists care? All 
that the companies have to do is to square themselves for this fight with 
fire and make the public pay for seeing the scrimmage. It is simply a 
slugging match, which, of course, the dear people like to see, and are will- 
ing to pay to sée. What the underwriters need to do is merely to see that 
they have their gloves well fitted and loaded, and then the contest can go 
on as long as the public enjoy it. 


From a purely selfish standpoint these sentiments are 
right enough. On the same grounds, the medical profession 
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might argue that the threatened coming of the cholera is 
simply a “ slugging match” between the dread disease and 
the public, and any interference on their part would tend to 
reduce their individual profits, 
medical profession is actuated by a higher sense of duty, 
and its members have already given the public the benefit 
of all the knowledge regarding cholera that science has 
been able to obtain through many years of devoted and 
self-sacrificing study and research; have warned it of the 
danger and suggested the proper means of prevention and 
protection. Had they consulted only their own selfish 
interests, they would have kept silence, and watched with 
eagerness for the coming of the epidemic that would bring 
them plenty of patients and plenty of money. What the 
doctors need to do when such a “slugging match” be- 
tween death and the public health is imminent, “is merely 
to see that they have their gloves well fitted and loaded, 
and then the contest can go on as long as the public en- 
joys it.” Of course, there is considerable difference be- 
tween a cholera epidemic, involving sickness and death, 
and a fire epidemic, involving only pecuniary losses; but 
both are national calamities, affecting national prosperity, 
and the issue at stake is altogether too important to 
permit it to be viewed solely from a standpoint of self 
interest. Underwriters themselves, in their various con- 
ventions and gatherings, take a broader and more disinter- 
ested view of the subject than is indicated in the paragraph 
quoted above, from a journal that is supposed to represent 
the insurance side of the question, and the reports of their 
utterances teem with facts and figures to show the magni- 
tude of the waste of national wealth by fire, and with sug- 
gestions as to the best means of reducing it. While the 
business of fire underwriting is based upon the misfortunes 
of the people, and is intended to indemnify them for the 
results of unpreventable disasters, underwriters are not 
greedy of distress, and have no desire to see those disasters 
maintain the proportions of a national calamity. Fewer 
fires, or such as result from causes not readily foreseen or 
provided against, will make such an aggregate of losses as 
will keep up a demand for insurance that will give the under- 
writers an abundance of business and, possibly, a greater 
profit than is now possible. Their representative men 
are constantly deprecating the enormous and increasing 
losses, and seeking to devise means for the prevention and 
extinguishment of fires. If there was perfect unanimity 
among them as to the means to be employed to accom- 
plish these results, more might be done, but, as in every 
other matter of importance, there are differences of 
opinion and a disinclination to adopt harsh measures. 


Undoubtedly one of the most effective means of check- 
ing fire losses would be the uniform enforcement of the 
three-quarters loss clause, in accordance with which the 
companies are prohibited from paying more than three- 
quarters of a proved loss. This makes the propertyowner 
pecuniarily responsible for one-fourth of any loss that may 
occur in consequence of the destruction of his property 
by fire, and would have a tendency to correct any careless- 


Fortunately, however, the - 





ness or indifference with which he may have been afflicted 
This clause is now enforced regarding certain classes of 
risks, but by no means generally. Underwriters recognize 
that its enforcement would be attended with hardship jn 
many instances, but the public would unquestionably be 
gainer if it were made a condition of every policy of fire 
insurance issued. It would act as a wholesome restraint 
upon criminals who set fire to their premises for the pur. 
pose of recovering their insurance, would compel prop. 
ertyowners to adopt proper measures for the prevention 
and extinguishment of fires, and would impel them to 
substitute care and thoughtfulness for the carelessness and 
recklessness that now characterize too many of them, 
Many prominent underwriters are in favor of making the 
three-quarters clause general in its application, but it js 
scarcely probable that this will be done until the various 
State legislatures make its adoption compulsory. 


Underwriters can do much to compel propertyownersto 
improve their risks by reducing the fire hazards, under pain 
of being denied insurance indemnity entirely or required 
to pay much higher rates for the privilege of maintaining 
extra hazards. Already they have taken long strides in 
this direction, and by offering a rebate in rates for certain 
specified improvements have induced many propertyown- 
ers to make important changes in their buildings, and to 
adopt various means of protection from fire. Excessive 
competition prevents the accomplishment of all that might 
and ought to be done in this direction, but the increasing 
losses are teaching underwriters that vigorous measures 
must be taken to save them harmless under the enormous 
losses that are occurring daily. It is claimed that it is no 
part of their business to seek to reduce the fire hazards or 
to mourn over increasing losses; that they have “ but to 
charge for the risk as they find it” to secure the profit 
to which they are entitled in consequence of the indem. 
nity guaranteed. If they were to fix their rates in every 
instance proportionate to the risk, they would lose much 
business, for propertyowners could not afford to pay the 
rates. Besides, competition has brought rates to so lowa 
point that the greatest difficulty is found in restoring 
them, so that the companies have been persistently losing 
money for several years. This is not a healthy condition, 
nor is it to the interest of the public that it should be so. 
It is better for the country that every line of business 
should be fairly prosperous; and it is not possible for the 
fire insurance business to be prospered in the face of the 
enormous losses that occur constantly without imposing 
excessive burdens upon that provident class in the com- 
munity that keeps its property insured. In the “ slugging 
match” that is going on between the public and the “ fire 
fiend,” underwriters are by no means indifferent spectators. 
Theoretically they may have no particular interest in the 
struggle, but practically and pecuniarily their interests are 
identical with those of the public, and their sympathies 
take form and shape in practical efforts to reduce fire 
losses to a condition that will keep them within reasonable 
bounds. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


AN illustration was afforded by the experience of several companies 
afew days ago of the absurdity of the custom which prevails in this 
city of returning a portion of a premium for an improvement in a risk, 
The policies on which such a demand was made were issued in Decem- 
ber last at ninety cents, on a risk in the tariff district. Part of this 
rate was an allowance of five cents for the automatic alarm. In Janu- 

@ary, by the operation of the new schedule, the rate was advanced to 
$1.15, and in some, by reason of the failure to introduce the “ improved 
automatic,” the rate was further advanced to $1.20. Yet, in July 
we find that the assured is able to present a certificate of an improve- 
ment in automatic and secure ten cents reduction (and fro rata re- 
turn accordingly) on the ninety-cent policies issued in December. If 
the companies are willing to grant such returns it is their cwn busi- 
ness, but if the fool-killer should happen around he would not have to 
go far for victims. 
# - * + 

THERE is some discussion as to which of the smaller locals must go 
next, The list is almost certain to be increased before the end of the 
year, and the only question is, which will it be? We notice that 
several of the “ suspects” passed their July dividends, and so far as 
the signs go, any one of three or four of them may soon be in the 
market for reinsurance. The satisfactory settlement with stockholders 
made by the Hoffman, Importers and Traders, Lenox and Tradesmens, 
have produced in some minds a belief that the easiest way to realize is 
towind up; and as soon as the directors agree with this belief the 
end of at least two companies is near. The other alternative is a re- 
duction of expenses to a minimum and a push for the better class of 
risks, 

= oa * # 

WHILE a tremendous advance has been made in the last twelve 
months in the reduction of brokers’ commissions in this city, it is evi- 
dent that a still further strike is essential to the profit of underwriting. 
The risks which are tariff-rated pay only ten per cent brokerage, which 
isless than is allowed in Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati 
and other American cities ; but there are still thousands of risks which 
continue to pay the brokers twenty-five and thirty per cent commis- 
sion. The remedy is wholly with the companies. Perhaps, if specific 
rates on a large number of risks not now rated are undesirable or in- 
expedient, a system of minimium rates would be practicable and carry 
with it a reduction of brokerage on such risks to ten per cent. Any 
system which will secure the end desired is better than the present 
loose practice. 


oa - * * 

THE Caisse General des Assurances Annuelles is the name of an- 
other French concern which has come to grief. A few months ago 
the company opened an agency in London and forthwith began to 
solicit American risks, Its statements claimed a considerable amount 
of paid-up capital, but the discredit of French companies generally 
prevented the company from obtaining much business from this side. 
The story received from London is that the French manager has de- 
camped with all of the company’s assets, leaving all hands in the lurch. 


+ * - x 

THE recent loss by the fire on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
Property in Jersey City is estimated by the officers of the company at 
$250,000, The company is its own insurer, and has been accumulat- 
ing a fund for that purpose for several years. But, strangely enough, 
the company insures its elevator and Harsimus Cove property, and also 
Its wharf property and freight, in this city, and we are told some of its 
large risks in Philadelphia. Sometime ago there was a $300,000 loss on 
shops in the Hackensack Meadow. This sum added to the Jersey City 
loss makes a draft of $550,000 on the insurance fund in two years; 
and, however economical the Pennsylvania Railroad Company may be, 
We doubt if it pays the company to do its own insurance. There are 





English insurance companies which would be glad to insure the prop- 
perty of the road between New York and Chicago for $50,000 per 
annum, and on this basis the road might obtain eleven years’ insurance 
for the losses of the past two years. 


¥ ¥ * ¥ 

IT is rumored that a syndicate is forming among the owners of har- 
bor tugs and barges engaged in towing and harbor transportation for 
mutual insurance. This may be a threat in consequence of an increase 
of rates; but if it is true, the companies interested will not be serious 
losers. 

* #* * * 

AMONG the many visitors to the city at this season are a number of 
underwriters from various cities. Most of them are purely pleasure 
trips, without the least reference to business matters. Yet their pres- 
ence and their friendly calls upon local agents and companies has 
started rumors that several out-of-town companies are contemplating 
an early arrival in this city. We. are too doubtful of their truth to 
give any names. 


+ * ~ » 

A WELL-KNOWN and popular surveyor is much elated because he 
advised one of the losing companies to let alone a risk on West 
Fifteenth street which lately burned. The company disregarded his 
advice and is now paying for the failure. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Assured Can Purchase His Insurance Anywhere. 


REFERRING to the subject of ‘‘ underground insurance,” as it is called, 
THE SPECTATOR says: ‘‘ This attempt to curtail the right of an individual 
to buy his insurance where he chooses is as absurd as would be the 
attempt to dictate to him where he shall buy his boots or his hats. If he 
has the right to buy it of an unauthorized company himself, he has also 
the right to empower a broker ora clerk to do it for him. Companies 
and agents receiving licenses from the State may properly be restricted 
from acting in the interests of unauthorized companies, and brokers may 
be prohibited from soliciting for such companies; but if a New York 
merchant wants more insurance than he can get in authorized companies, 
the law cannot prevent his getting it ; nor can the law prevent his employ- 
ing another person, not an agent, to get it for him.” This is precisely 
the ground taken and held by The Price Current in all the idle talk of 
what legislatures could do upon the subject of underground insurance, 
It is the only tenable ground, and from which the only sensible view can 
be had. When any legislature passes a law denying the right of a man to 
insure where and with whom he pleases, or any court decides in favor of 
such a law, they simply advertise themselves as either ignorant or 
corrupt.— Zhe Cincinnati Price Current. 





The London Salvage Corps. 
AccorDING to the report of the chief officer of the London Salvage Corps 
the number of fires attended by the corps within the metropolitan area in 
1883 was 1812, which, with ninety outside that boundary, makes the total 
number during the year 1902, being an increase of over 168 over those 
having our attention in the previous year, The fires outside the metro- 
politan area were at distances of from four to 128 miles, as follows, viz. : 





Over 4 miles and under to. wocccccccccccccccccccsccecceces ooccee eoee 54 
Over 10 miles and under 20. ..---.csccececeeececeseeccsceeeseecseseenns cvcce FE 
Over 20 miles and under 40....--.....seccececceceeeeseeceneeseeecsemnneenes 7 
Over 40 miles and under 80......--ccccccccsccceccccccccencccscscscccesccees 7 
Over 80 miles. ...... cece eeeee ee eceneeeeeeeees occ cceccewececsscccceces ecccce 6 
Total ........ PTT ececccees - 9 


These outside fires, the report says, have very much increased over 
those for 1882, and, owing to the pressure of the London work, the chief 
officer was obliged to refuse many applications for the attendance of the 
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men in several other cases. Specially useful services were rendered at 
538 fires, at many of which much additional damage was averted by the 
timely arrival of the corps, and though this number is a slight decrease 
on the previous year, the importance of these services has not been ex- 
celled in any previous year since the formation of the corps. The watch- 
ing and working salvage duties show the large increase of 3259 over the 
year 1882, there being no less than 10,929 day and 10,272 night duties 
done in 1883, or a total of 21,201. Visits and inspections have been made 


at 2134 docks, warehouses and other such like important places. In 
addition to the good evidently resulting from these inspections, the in- 
formation acquired by the inspectors has been of great use in the opera- 
tions while attending fires, in the opinion of the chief of the corps. 









Death of James C. Goodsell. 


James C. GoonsELL, for several years engaged in the publishing business 
in this city, died at his home in Elizabeth, N. J., yesterday. He was 
born at Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1814, and when a boy became clerk in 
the dry-goods house of Don Alonzo Cushman & Co. In 1837 he went to 
Michigan, where he became identified with the most prominent firm of 
canal and railroad builders in that new State, and by his enterprise con- 
tributed greatly to the successful completion of various enterprises of 
that character. He subsequently settled at Pontiac, where for twenty 
years he was engaged in mercantile business, accumulating a competence 
that enabled him to retire. In 1872 he joined his sons, who had located 
in New York, engaged in the publishing business, and assumed a portion 
of their active responsibilities as treasurer of THE SPECTATOR Company. 
He made his home at Elizabeth, where he purchased considerable real 
estate, and he also owned property in New York, Michigan and Illinois, 
his estate being valued at over $100,000, Mr. Goodsell was an exceed- 
ingly active man for his years, coming daily to his office until the close of 
last week. He was a man of strict integrity, and possessed the confi- 
dence and respect of all who knewhim. He had been a great sufferer 
from rheumatism, the last attack reaching the vital organs and resulting in 
death.— Tribune, August 8. 





List of Compacts. 
Tuk following is a list of places where agents are bound by a compact to 
write fire risks at uniform rates, and use concurrent forms of policies and 
indorsements. At such places a manager or secretary revises all daily 
reports and indorsement slips before they are submitted to the companies, 







COLORADO. 
Boulder......--+-+- seesveddacestoneceesesses C. M. Camplux, manager. 
Breckinridge ...ccccccccccccccccccccccece .-- Preston King, secretary. 
Colorado Springs... -- leccvotnbnentoewiae «++» C. Mills, manager. 
Denver........-. deoeseeredeceseveeves +eeeee Jas. L. McCluer, manager. 
PE Gch censcsccccversdsévresseiesscs Emigh Bros., managers. 
RAMI revcrescccocesccsvesegeecesscsees .. Frank Shaw, secretary. 
PUGS. cc cccccccvccces Sosa ssecbercsiets L. B. Strait, manager. 
Silver Clift ........ Svcccesesevoss tevccesccs . J. H. McDonald, secretary. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Norwich .....cccccccccccvcescsecevcscssccces B. P. Learned, secretary. 
DAKOTA. 
Huron ....----. 00s 06055050086 Co eseseseoens . L. T. Groves, secretary. 
ILLINOIS. 
CEE cc ccdsccecsniduccieeetwtatscseveues C. H. Morrell, secretary. 
Belleville.. *S. B. Phelps, manager. 
Canton.....+++ C, T. Coleman, secretary. 
Carrollton... cccccccosccccscecccccccccosevess Wm. Lavery, secretary. 
De Kalb...... E. O. Wood, secretary. 
East St. Louis......++++- oe veccrcccccoosecce * S, P. Phelps, manager. 
Greenville..cccccscccccccccccccccscccccccese G. W. Hill, manager. 
Highland.......---..-- oeeveeeovsecess enseve Timothy Gruaz, manager. 
Macon....eceseeeccececesseces oc ececcccece -- L. Y. Sherman, secretary. 
Minonk.........-+-+++ Poceoee CECOrKErsesses W. R. Dunn, secretary. 
MAGERB cccccccccccccccoresccccccccccoceseses See Muscatine, Ia.) 
PeOTIA .ccccccccccccccccoces ooseee peeesoey .. E. R, Pierce, manager. 
QUIET. cccccccccccccccsesccccccocccsoseses - H. H, Jansen, manager. 
Rockford.......++++ pnsenrevewessee soeseees D. P. Gray, manager. 
Rock Island......--.+- Cecveccccecocooeesce . (See Muscatine, Ia.) 





* Manager of St. Clair Co. Compact, embracing Belleville, Caseyville, Darmstadt, East 
_—_ Fa em, Freeburgh, Lebanon, Lenzburgh, Marrissa, New Athens, O’ Fallon 
Summerfield, 















a 
a 
INDIANA, 
Crawiordsville ...ccccccccees soccesscoeeeeee H.S. Braden, mana 
Elkhart .......+++++++s nscaneneeaarele eeeeee E. C. Brickel, manager, 
I anas iin06e0000000s00 pneeeeaten «+++ B. B. Myrick, manager 
Fort Wayne. .....ccccccccccccccccsees eoesces C. E. Crove, secretary, 
GOSHEN .ccccccccccccccceccescences eccccecce E. G. Herr, manager. 
Huntington............ cocceqecosoesoces G. Barns, secretary, 
Indianapolis........sccccccccsccecececsecces J. T. Ashbrook, manager, 
DI, cocccecoceseeusee Mion iewkweenese A. B. Kirkpatrick, manager 
Rn nn coc euighemebeageadengane’ S. S. Dailey, president, : 
LOGIE oncci occ cccccssccsscccgcevceoses J. R. Griggs, manager, 
MicHI SEN CRY... cccccccoccccecvecssccoooeses Chas. Spaeth, manager, 
St NN acuncbeedecoacepevsssgeevonceess V. C. Finch, manager, 
SIE. <. cece cceccsccevecesovecersqseosceses John A. Keener, manager, * 
en Loe ee men neanaeewewebees a cuae W. B. McClintic, secretary, 
SEE RE eS ar SE ae J. C. Hadley, manager, 
Rushville. ccccccccceccos seorendadieeteconta G. W. Campbell, manager, 
SeyMOUr....cccccccccccce bineemaiceeaaaunaenae C. W. McNair, secretary, 
Union City. ......ccece Sub sssapaveasnabake L. D. Lambert, secretary, 















Burlington ...........++++- coeeccccceccccccs W. G. Adkins, manager, 
Cedar Rapids .....ccc..scccccccccccvccccces Henry Bennett, manager, 
SE oe lccucdt seu nduasetenortaeieoass (Compact agitating.) 
Clinton ..... gesakssssedsccnsqoneeuenance ne S. R. Holmes, manager. 
os cs pag bane ema ee ben eenad W. F. Patt, examiner, 
NE in ce Dea maths baa taen Smee S. R. Holmes, manager, 
DAVERPOEt 2000.02 cccccccccccccsesceeee ee+e+ (See Muscatine.) 
i ie aig oc cin Bina gamete h Ira Cook, surveyor. 
Dubuque.........- ACS RRisstewESeresTeneeee J. P. Howlett, manager, 
Fert MAGIGOR .<cccccccccvccccccccsosooveeces 6 W. G. Adkins, manager, 
Fulton....... .. S. R. Holmes, manager. 
aa kiaagerereresesiees xsccsenie ... C. L, Follett, manager, 
ES ER a Se Ae Eee OT C. B. Rounds, manager, 
EE in cane cabcdwesendsasaateniawevns 6 W. G. Adkins, manager, 
RT ee Cr ee ne ee S. R. Holmes, manager, 
arshalltowN....ccccccccccccsccccccseccccve C. L. Follett, manager. 
Di a808 CRY... ccccccccccccccsccccocccossee J. R. Kirk, manager. 
PE ce cceeset0s00ednos ben eesoesennee a Wm. F. Ross, manager. 
OttuUMWA....cccccrcccccccccccccvcccccscsers A. W. Gaston, manager. 
Pella... ccccscccscsccccccccseccccescscccoss (Des Moines Compact). 
Sabulla ....cccccccccccccccccccecccccccvevecs S. C. Holmes, manager. 
SPencer... wecccccccoccccccccccccccccssesece J. Q. Adams, manager. 
Savannah ....2..cccccccccccscccccssccescces S. R. Holmes, manager. 
WIM0D. .cccccccccccccccccccccvecscsovsccces (See Muscatine). 
KANSAS. 
Abilene... ..... pbevebccensesicvdasoenescen W. P. Leeds, manager. 
Belott.ccccccccccccccccescscccsccccccssccces J. S. Goodwin, manager, 
Burlington. .....ccccccscccccccveccsccveveces G. G. Hall, manager. 
Cawker City...... ccbinesneceeseokareensoees L. S. Tucker, manager. 
CIE ccccus case chcorsceedosese cceccccccee Geo. W, Iler, manager. 
FIGUOR.. oo cccccrccocccesscvcesocesosocces .-- J. H, Chrisman, manager. 
Leavenworth .........ccccccccccccerccccccce J. Geyer, manager. 
Lindsberg.......... .... A. E. Agrelius, manager. 
McPherson........- .. F. C. York, manager. 
NEIMOR. 0.00 ccccceces . G. W. Holmes, manager, 
RB codes cectcesscecuscccosecessecsseses J. L. Hawkins, manager, 
TOpek 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs S. W. Stone, manager. 
WOE oc ccccctesesccocecccecsevesocscoees L. H. Finney, manager. 
WICIR.. cccccccscccccccccccccvcccsesccoses Reuben H. Roys, manager. 
CE cdawvadetes Scesectshstngedeseeeenp J. G. Fuller, manager. 
Wyandotte. ......cccsccccccccccvccccccccccce ¢ See Kansas City, Mo. 
KENTUCKY. 
Frankfort........ cvccceccccs ecccvccccceses -» H. Watson, secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Beverly........ eecccvcecee ovccccccccccccses S. H. Stone, secretary. 
MICHIGAN, 
PION iba 000 veesncee ceesssvocessseesesens Chas. H. Luce, secretary. 
BE PIO cows cnsssccevesescesceccces -cosese Byron G. Stark, manager. 
NS Cec ctccecsceccqccsceccesevesaces (See Kalamazoo). 
TF ccceseccccovsvcccesecsscsccecessees See Saginaw). 
CI cu desaendeeness cen enenaeNe eee . B. Taylor, secretary. 
COBURG co cccccscccescesesccescossescccos J. P. Etheridge, secretary. 
DOO. ccccccccssoscesccccocevescosscoecses C. T. Rothermel, manager. 
BE IT. co cnccsesccettseecscoesceucsst George H. House, manager. 
Grand Haven... ..»- (See Grand Rapids). 
RE SNEED oscdevcvecsiedeonceteneneneree C. C. Griswold, manager. 
PO ocd occswecccsouseeness eodescecccces B. G. Stark, manager. 
Kalamazoo...... SP evccecesoosoeseccoscceeee Cecil A. Hall, manager. 
DE cnccecseetcascebescssine éveveweenes Byron G. Stark, manager. 
MPa cccveccccossvesesetseoessenoeecsese See Kalamazoo). 
DEMTNONG. .occccesces cecccces piavocdonneees . R. Manhard, secretary. 
MBSEOZOR .ccccccccccccecccccesccoceccncoece C. C. Griswold, manager. 
Git cadie.vesntacdelnces Nteesendnsasns® George H. House, manager. 
DA VO ccvecscsscvesseesices bonnie George H. House, manager. 
MINNESOTA. 
Austin... .ccccce coccccccccccrcces tabveeedes Wn. Richardson, secretary. 
Hastings......-.-- bsatierietse éenbencoests J. W. Bass, manager. 
Litchfield...... cecccceccccceccesoccocs seeeee August F, Koerner, manager. 
EP CA cdcccecrsccessscvscoonces sceseeee J. W. Bass, manager. 





Underwriters 


a Represents the Davenport, Muscatine, Wilton, Rock Island and Moline 
Union. 

6 See Burlington. . 

c Kansas City Compact, W. J. Fetter, manager, embraces Abilene, Argentine, 
nsas. 


Armour 
dale, Armstrong, Rosedale and Wyandotte in 
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——— 
MINNESOTA.—Continued. WISConsIN. Fj 
' lis..ececeeeecceeeeecceeeeeeeceeees James P, Howlett, manager. MaMGER 0.0 cccccccscscccccsesesscccnsececss C. G. Mayers, secretary. 
ee paaienenwies .... J. W. Bass, manager. Dn neseeecsnnensesesisnsissetesiees R. B. Basford, ae. 
St Paul...-+ Se pengeky Shan gee ters ab eeUS® Geo. W. Hall, manager. Ge itevatiasasasactiedenee sounds outed G. S. Luscher, secretary. 
Wabasha.secseseecersrseecccssees .. J. W. Bass, manager. Sheboygan ...........e+e00- eeeees +eseeeeees A. Higby, manager. 
Winona.----- ppeccceceeec sce socesecoeoecsce R. B. Bassford, manager. 
MISSOURI ———— 
CRIN ie ss00 cc 0scccccesce eeeseeeeeeeesess (Each agent in turn.) 
wnsville..eseesereerers Swectvotsecocs see C. M. Kelley, manager. 
Bro C. H. Rollins, manager. 
S. D. Lawther, manager. 
F. B. Hawes, manager. 
Q. Dallmeyer, manager. A Suggestion. 


J. W. Calvin, manager. 
W. J. Fetter, manager. 
A. J. Wray, manager. 
T. D. Snyder, manager. 
Geo. Mayhall, president, 
J. H. Looney, manager. 
Wn. S. Gross, manager. 
H. E. Pitkin, manager. 
W. T. Fowler, manager. 





NEBRASKA. 
W. P. Hellings, secretary. 











ouiee Se Senedddrbhenns tat eeeesewneeeewe W. D. Hill, secretary. 
Bennet...-ee-eeceeeeeesseceteeseeeeeeeeeees L. C. Humphrey, secretary. 
Columbus....++++e+eeeeeeeececeeeeeeeeeeees Gus. G. Beecher, manager. 
David City.....-2seeeeeeeee cece eeeeeeereees O. H. Ford, manager. 
DeWitt ..sseeccceccecceceeeeceesececenasece N. B. Hull, manager. 

Falls City oeeeeseeeececccecceerersceseeeeee F. W. Miller, president, 
JuniatO.....00+-eeeeeeeeeesseeeeeeeeeeeeeees S. L, Brass, manager. 
Kearney...-+ I en omer Pee ne E. M. Cunningham, manager, 
Madison ....cs+-cecevecscccssscces eevvececs H. D. Kelly, manager. 
Nelson. .scccesscecsecccecccccscsesvcesceces G. W. Archer, secretary. 
Omaha...ccccceescecccscecccccscceces +++... J. B. Rowley, manager. 
Plum Creek ......+++-eseeeeeececeees eeccese George Little, manager. 

Bed Cloud ..ccccccccccccccceccvccscccoscvecs J. R. Willcox, manager. 
Schuyler ...0+++eeerseereeeersceeeecceseees Jos. Jeryan, manager. 
Seward....cescccccccccecccsevcccccccecveces R. P. Anderson, secretary. 
TecmMGG. oo 0 ccc rccccccccccccccccesescesess E. A. Pinero, president. 
BE POE, .cccccccccesovctssseocsccesoses . Eugene Moore, manager. 

NEw Mexico. 
Albuquerque .......-seeseeeseeeececeeerece - John W. Berks, manager. 
PE BO co50cccdccscunecsscececscsosceses . Wm. M. Berger, manager, 
OHIO. 

Bellaire ..cccccsscccccccccccscvccevceserecee F. C. Husband, secretary. 
Cardington........-s+cecccscccscccecccscees J. A. Mayer, secretary. 
ee Tree J. E. Smith, secretary. 
Chillicothe «ssseeee W. E. Evans, secretary. 
Columbus..... oe .. W. M. Cunningham, manager. 
EERIE Se ere eee ore . J. U. Kreidler, secretary. 
nn i pate aeberteabennd sweeueieiee Geo. C. Eaton, secretary. 
BiyTiR. .ccccccccccccccccccscvccessccescccses Ed. C. Monter, secretary. 
 cscvescesccccceccsscccoscovevesseuess A. W. Monroe, secretary. 
GHGS... cccccccccccccccscecccecsscoesece Geo. House, manager. 
ics ssbb seener end enesneehs Seow Wm. H. Anderson, secretary. 
TROMTON. cc cccccccccccccccccccccsocccccceees E. Bixby, secretary. 
Mantua Station. ..cccccccccccscccccccccscese Edgar Chapman, secretary. 
Marysville........ccccccccccsccccccccccccice W. A. Garrard, secretary. 
PR ccecncccesccvesovcccoscoees $eeeeene H. C. Brown, secretary. 
Medina. ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce Geo. A. Richards, secretary. 
i WRT. cscs sc cccencccsoecssecesorssosne Howard Harper, secretary. 
GREER... cccccccvcccccesccccccccsosesocccs Chas. S. Brown, secretary. 
DE vocscsecccsetestesevessccvesenese G. M. Fisher, secretary. 
Portsmouth..........+. Coccccsecccccccccoese S. G. McCulloch, secretary. 
PP ercrscocvesennsecnsssssnecesess .... G. J. Anderson, secretary. 
SS eovecsccces ..... H. J. Haddell, secretary. 
Sedagheld Nice ddvebsnecasiaceeren eta ...« H. M. Shepherd, secretary. 

piisgdeueddvevassineesaevesenedbersueas L. Montague, secretary. 
DE i ttinvnavdssssdecssansnensepueeeoers D. R. Gilbert, secretary. 

OREGON. 
i iccdgttiinncds$ssacakgustinetscesen inh Bozart & Jones, managers. 
PD iss0nenss0cssenscesss pitacesrocasese 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

SE ccssivededeetsseoncees pasbenenebin H. M. Meyers, secretary. 
Corry...... eoeees eecccvcovecccce eeeeseeeses R. H. Palmer, Secretary. 
PE ebieckescensues .-... Emily G. Fleming, secretary. 









Sharpsburg....... 650650000 Nass base Conse ESO 
RHODE ISLAND. 
I. jbl cebingnincnsndmmeneerens Henry Harris, secretary. 
SSeS cevccees seetetsween M. S. Green. 
TEXAS. 

Oe iqbebesqateuisbcianbaene R. H. Smith, secretary. 
PE nimesnessceseses ecccesecccocccoosces D. A. Robinson, manager. 
Sera seanevendendcess S. F. Darwin, secretary. 
Tl cuideesséhines eedened jiebbbenscensd . J. B. Winslett, manager. 
I. << .ccipiephbaccidgeaadsics .... W. H. Hannon, manager. 

ee seeccecseseseeeee A. H. Nichols, president. 

VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria ...4.....eccccscccccecssececccess GeO. Wise, secretary. 
Farmville,....,.sscesceessecccccescceeccsece Chas, F, Bugg, secretary. 





‘‘Isn’T the fire escape business about run into the ground?” said a 
Woodward avenue merchant yesterday. ‘“ Well, it’s down pretty thin.” 
‘* It’s as bad a nuisance as the lightning-rod man used to be,” he continued. 
“Not one out of ten of their so-called inventions are of the least practical 
use, and all are more or less dangerous.” ‘“ As was shown the other 
evening.” “ Yes, and will be shown again unless measures are taken to 
prevent. The council should pass an ordinance to prohibit all tests or 
trials of patent ladders, fire extinguishers, fire escapes and things of that 
sort, unless made under special supervision of the fire marshal.” ‘‘ That 
would be a good idea.” ‘‘ We are bothered to death with these fire 
escapes men, and hope they will be driven out. Ladders and verandas 
are the only sensible escapes, and they are being attached to every hotel 
and building where there is a likelihood of a loss of life. Rope ladders, 
chairs, canvas tunnels and that sort of thing are all bosh, and if any more 
are tested here the inventor should be made to take all the perils of the 
experiment.” —Detroit Free Press. 





Boston Protective Department. 
Tue report of Samuel Abbott, Jr., superintendent of the Boston Protect- 
ive Department, for the month of June, has appeared in pamphlet form 
and gives a detailed account of each fire that occurred, supposed cause of 
the same, amount of insurance and loss, together with the amount of ser- 
vice rendered, number of covers spread and other important facts for the 


. underwriting fraternity, and from which we glean the following: During 


the month there were 55 bell and 7 still alarms. One was false and one 
was a call from Somerville. The causes and the numbers attributed to 
each are as follows: Unknown, 8; explosion or upsetting of kerosene 
oil lamp, 7; incendiary, 6; spontaneous combustion, 5 ; careless use of 
matches, 5 ; fire-crackers, 4; electric light wires, 3; chimney sparks, 3 
sparks from locomotive, 2; kettle of fat boiling over, 2; defective chim- 
ney, 2; rats and matches, 2; ashes from cigar or tobacco pipe, 2; fireworks, 
2; gas jet igniting curtain, 1; overheated journal, 1; smoky stove, 1; 
lightning, 1. The amount of insurance on property damaged was $406,- 
201.15, while the loss on buildings damaged (insured and uninsured) 
amounted to $27,887.09, of which $24,937.59 was on property covered by 
policies of insurance and $2,949.50 on estates that were notinsured. The 
total amount of insurance on merchandise stored in buildings damaged 
was $1,003.825, while the loss on the same reached $45,719.14. Goods to 
the extent of $1220 were destroyed on which there was no insurance. 
The total amount of insurance on property imperiled (buildings and con- 
tents) was $1,410,026.15; total loss (insured and uninsured), $74,826.23. 
The insurance and loss on the Balderson & Daggett fire on Congress 
street, June 12, not being adjusted, is not included in the above figures. 
Service to the extent of 633 hours was rendered, 73 hours of which was 
for fire duty and 560 hours devoted to watch duty; 455 covers were spread 
for the protection of merchandise, 442 being used inside and 13 on the 
outside of damaged buildings. 





The Test of Life Insurance Solvency. 
THE main point of security in life insurance is in the fact that a company 
should have its ‘‘ reserve” not only safely invested, but also invested so 
as to be all the time earning interest. In point of fact, interest is the best 
friend of the life insurant ; and only those managers who appreciate this, 
and act accordingly, are deserving of trust. It is gratifying to know that, 
in the present condition of the business, there are few, if any, managers 
open to the charge of being faithless trustees in this particular, It is an 
underlying feature of life insurance that the premiums received from 
policyholders shall be invested as soon as possible in safe investments 
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whereby interest may be earned without loss of time. And, inasmuch as 
the life insurance premium is loaded in advance sufficiently to cover the 
company’s expenses, it ought to be easy enough to so plant the portion 
representing the ‘‘reserve” in such a way as will make certain the final 
fulfillment of the life insurance contract when it matures. This wasnot 
done in former years, and the consequence was the failure of many com- 
panies whose memory even has become a stench in the nostrils of all who 
had anything to do with them, 

But it is a pleasing characteristic of the existing condition of our life 
insurance companies that, without exception, they are all able to report a 
financial healthfulness in this special regard that is almost beyond prece- 
dent. In the very heyday of what was thought to be life insurance pro- 
gress and prosperity—say in 1871—the companies doing business in this 
State were notably derelict in the matter. No fewer than twenty-three 
companies could be specified whose interest-bearing assets, all told, did 
not equal the sum they were compelled by law to consider their “ reserve.” 
Their deficiency ranged all along from three to forty per cent ; and taking 
them altogether, it averaged about ten per cent. To be sure, there were 
some seventy companies cavorting over the area of competition at that 
time. But, all the same, the fact is matter of history that twenty-three, or 
about one-third of them all, were in default an average of ten per cent as 
to the investment of their reserve in interest-bearing securities. 

But how is it now? We have taken some pains to be able to answer 
this important question, and it is gratifying to be able to answer it in a 
way which must be reassuring to all life insurance policyholders and en- 
couraging to all intending insurants, From the last report of the New 
York Insurance Department, we gather the figures from which we com- 
pile the following table showing each company’s gross assets, the amount 
of each company’s legally required ‘‘ reserve,” and the amount of interest- 
bearing assets reported in each company’s statement : P 











|Legal Raserve, Interest-Bear- 


| Gross Assets. ing Assets. 


Name or Company. 


| { 
} } 





| 





DM ekaverendasbsseceseneesvuss $1,552,046 $1,269,488 | $1,417,423 
Equitable .......-.-+e+0eeeeeeeee eee 52,363,254 | 40,418,836 46,826,848 « 
Germania. .......ccccceccccccscsccees 10,402,356 | 8,833,692 | 9,954,827 
BN cccceeceeséccneeewseeune . s6bed 5,403,543 | 3,803,021 5,213,841 
Homosopathic,.....0csccccsccssses res 725,012 | 548,123 665,566 
PIs codcecsccccceviecessescoss| WEEE 8,221,427 10,080,521 
Petropolitan.......ccccccccccsceccess | 2,186,622 1,523,741 1,999,052 
Pace titecercsciosecccvccsssnowes 100,912,245 87,300,299 95,254,394 
DU i iceccebidtccccisdccsccoavese 55,202,314 44,240,198 | 52,500,940 
Provident Savings....-.-----.--++s++ 149,797 44,870 | 135,477 
RIN CONE i ccccdccesssesiascsscces 5,226,429 4,388,800 | 4,971,138 
Washington. .....-.....e eee e eee eeeee 6,978,606 | 6,032,396 | 6,597,003 
FEINA..2 cc cc ccccc cece ccc ccccsssccccee 29,017,935 | 22,318,787 26,729,087 
Oe 3,676,140 | 2,998,911 3,521,439 
Connecticut General..........----....- 1,403,341 998,409 1,331,198 
Connecticut Mutual...............+--- 52,568,515 44,625,511 | 50,507,284 
PO IO ose cbices sscccesccoves 2,580,217 2,224,884 2,461,758 
Massachusetts Mutual...............- 7,577,299 6,143,141 | 7,090, 362 
Muttial BeMehit..ccccsecccccccceccccse 37,591,431 31,734,417 | 35,885,802 
TR emkicptsn6o-d6<00 usecineleces 2,911,870 1,876,481 | 2,734,618 
New England Mutual........----.---- 16,841,507 13,272,108 | 15,905,475 
Northwestern Mutual...............+-. 21,085,384 16,411,592 | 19,567,710 
SE re rere er ee 8,957,141 6,956,100 | 8,618,803 
PROGR. ccccecccccevccccsescccccosce 10,615,756 8,821,501 | 10,333,608 
Provident Life and Trust..........---- 8,292,040 6,290,218 | 7,909,752 
Dente TEMG ois cc cvsccecedscssceszecs 3,301,788 2,464,891 | 3,159,075 
"TEAVGIGTS ..o cccceccccccccccoscescccces 5,235,852 4,101,316 | 4,869,220 
SEMEL. acccovecenrescotenuwme 1,956,610 1,561,766 | 1,824,329 
Union Mutual. ....cccccccsesceccssccs 6,229,684 | 5,420,531 | 5,894.355 
Mi devdtcccctewwadecsnaetous $471,805,921 | $384,845,455 | $444,024,383 








In computing the interest. bearing securities of the several life companies, 
we have made no account of fundsin office and bank, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to over $16,000,000, and two-thirds of which is reported by five com- 
panies, viz.: Equitable, Mutual, New York, tna and Connecticut Mutual. 
It is assumable that.a fair proportion of these $16,000,000 has since been 
set at work earning interest. But, this aside, the showing is that the com- 
panies, as a body, have $60,000,000 more than their legal reserve invested 
in interest-bearing securities, More than this is to be noted; namely, that 
instead of (as formerly) one-third of the companies being in the vocative, 
as to the investment of their reserve in interest-earning securities, we now 
see that, not only all the surviving companies can stand this test, but 
every one of them can show an excess over the reserve, thus invested, 
ranging from eight to twenty per cent. 

It is worth noting, too, that whereas, under existing New York law, the 
reserve valuations are made on the basis of four and a half per cent inter- 
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est, the records show that in 1883 the average rate of interest Teceive 
the life companies was 5.21 percent. So that not only had theya margin 
of $60,000,000 more than their legal reserve drawing interest, but jt was 
drawing interest at a rate one-sixth higher than that required by the State 
standard of valuation. 

This statement of facts—backed up, as it is, by the official figures—is 
to our view, the most conclusive evidence of the soundness of the ont 
panies and the trustworthiness of the life insurance system as now ad. 
ministered. We do not see howa more conclusive proof could be ad. 
duced.— Review. 
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Prices of Insurance Stocks. 
Tue following presents a comparison of the prices of shares of New York 
insurance companies and other State companies authorized to do busi. 
ness in New York, for August, 1883, and August, 1884. Notwithstanding 
the general shrinkage in financial values during the present year, insyr. 
ance stocks have, as a rule, remained firm, and it will be noticed that the 
variation in a year is comparatively insignificant in most cases: 


New York STATE ComPANIES. 





— 
Price Price 
| (Per Cent) |(Per Cent) 





Name OF Company. 

















| August 1s, | 
| teas, . “Es 
Agricultural... .ccccccccccsccccccscvcccccscoccescoesceccces | 200 200 
WDANny....ccccccccccvcccccvcccvccsccccccsecccsccsscsesees 142% 150 
AMOTICAR,...00ccccevsccscccvccscccesovcesecvevccseceseces | 150 150 
American Exchange. . ....----..-2cccecccccccccccccscccces III 113 
Broadway PTTTTTT LL TTT TTT Tiere @cevccccces 175 175 
NR eS nnosnnsinaneeteat cebhectoeebinreneenees | 200 220 
Citizens......0eeeececeeecceccrecscecreseeeesecsrsseeesees 150 150 
City ASCO ER ACS HE.6 OSPEROA 6.00. 66.5 0O6:0'009G4.668. 68:80 00606000088 125 120 
ag sivenkstcawsce. bonkceeduaeraprhaaterobenseawnsn 120 125% 
NO iiaco8Gininn¥00460ines sae eehotesee Coeseenccesers 120 120 
Commercial ee eet ee eer eT ee ee Oe go go 
COON. oc i ncceececcsesersecessceeessteseecessseets 240 235 
eds tyiween es tiosabitssteerssenesnisenbes tensaneaae | 250 245 
ERs ccp canaries hie caoee stacbenysnwssnetieneesed } 80 80 
IN Since co pss seVienadpnound Seemnndcdsacdasds web sees 100 100% 
Ee errr ste aqaa temas Shs cat dae 118% 105 
EE mee re eee reer mee ree eee eee er et 83 85 
SOR OE POCO E NOTCH EET EEL OET FTE TEE ESTE 80 79 
Franklin and Emporium..........c.eeee--seeeceeserescces 117 112 
Ce Cs ck ccadnbdonnsdeciow satvwnidddmastpenes 200 210 
Germania... ..ccccccsee coe cocgecccoccccccccessecceceses 145 140 
co aacase aces ace eceCE ORO MON NATE sCedehanehene 220 225 
nd a LER eae enea gaa ween’ 110% 110 
SN pada cb 0ccrdcsteesbusipeiowniass ¥i0sereuecores 290 
CED Sin cocgessnede crecteveeuequceseeusss cvesnehsenes 61 65 
I congas cwadsrswn esedengedstedesedveeenesstaeeben 115 110 
Ps a a5 cei ceede lessen endscdeees econ cesaccespen ees 135 140 
EN soit aendaeshtod ci ketasvecodnserhksscunteeewahe Kee j 145 135 
Sinn ee6n 6c beSbiksscu pions eaetsistaesetuespenreennd 65 60 
EE ccacienbeccateeseutssercscbeuiseussepeensanessenees 65 60 
PR cusivincds 45404 sak pswrdesescacrcseaed Sicegtese les 130 124% 
IE 6 oc vkcccnsncnsncctovcdssecesecees seesesvencs 201 201 
RIGMOTDOGNOT.06 6.0.02 cc ccccccceecsccccsccccsespocsccscooes 85 82% 
LOMPOC. cc ccccesccccascsesccscccesoccs siesvecosevsceeve go 102% 
EMRE TSAR coc ctcccccscccccccccccsccosnsesocesccesseeuss 112% 112% 
Manufacturers and Builders...........cscccccvcescosccccce 112% 105 
Mechanics,........cscccccccccccccccccccccccsvccsscssscces 140 112% 
DENS GE PUIG 5k bv occcccecedesd vcceddecserdscees 115 5° 
anit ceteedee ts ibebennchdngndee gle oes o7ohessme 64 63 
PE itvvndsucdededsk6-c6peeetoesedennsae +: 46s beeuts 100 99 
eatdereskteseeenctstedsasbeeenppeurnsnsss seesanete 105 110 
Dd cuissstsgletbeavammisatidareindetbraesceveentes 145% 145 
ee aiuian lui akn nea bscdeseeesiicawebsbop ite’ 88 93% 
NS ns | endiduaeonuuechioasunseranecee 160 152% 
New York Equitable........cccccccoes Poededccscecsceseces 150 150 
New York Fire 75 73% 
Se ee ee rir Peer ee Pree 159 125 
ey Seren HEE RASS MR Ae My eS 108 108 
Sarre 170% 175 
tL ce rekibat cite dtinks ds MeenibibAsed cid abies eeeeenass 115 105 
Pdr ircrssssnttvssunkendenponssseeeeee) Sh pteres® 115 115 
IN ssc asncrcts0eeepe ddr vewedessavenbetesecbawsex 159 150 
PE irectew nos. <> 54s 00 bbessovepesdeaseossonsenensesasés 140 140 
NT ic inc enongnaseercdgonr kas enddbeses een 130 135 
ERIE RS SR aE IR ES Ce i AE 115 115% 
Piri <00 cetonsepiegesscisevenbesccdsndarsavieseed 104 101 
ahd cen a ce ug sha ui keieaeaameenes 65 60 
0 EOE E TE REE IRR MAS ES SERRE Ne a ee 51% 60 
dpc thtasasersis ccacbag eves eisexesswheeseesen 120 15 
UR do Cvccsccccces 105 105 
Se Ec ncivetddvetvduncsewevesrendsdncecedcacsnnns 130 125 
Westenente? 000s ccccsccccccsces es docevcccsecosocoocenesss 120 125 
Williamsburgh City............ Svecveveeseoss rere. es 220% 225 
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OTHER STATE COMPANIES, 





























——————— 
Price Price 
Fe (Per Cent) |(Per Cent) 
Name OF COMPANY. August 15, |August 15, 
1883. 1884. 
a, Hartford....----0++eeeeee cree eeeeeneeereeweeeeees 230 220 
pose a BOSON cc cecccccccccccceccecvosccesecssccescoces 132 128 
‘American, Newark.....eeee-s2secreeeeeeeeeene cere cer ecees 150 160 
American, Philadelphia. ....------+.+- + -seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 175 170 
American Central, St. LOuiS.....20--++ see seeeeeeeee sence 120 112 
Atlantic F, and M., Providence......----+.++++++eeeeeeees: as ens 
Boatmans F. and M., Pittsburgh.......--.. Laveseemmsdweey 134 136 
California, San INN cc scwinicedsesaseenidecnenescete 121 122 
Citizens, Pittsburgh......--eeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeceeeees . 110 113 
Commercial, San Francisco.........+.+.+se+2seeereeeeeeee 126 126 
Concordia, Milwaukee....----..-++-eeeee cree creer eceeeeee 110 110 
Connecticut, Hartford......-.-sseeesseeeeceececeeceeeeces 123 105 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit..............-ceseseeeseceeeees 150 150 
PRES ES See te ne 126% 124% 
Equitable F. and M., Providence...........-+.+++++++++++: | 100 100 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..................-0.eeeee eee | 580 532 
Fire Insurance Company, County of Philadelphia.......... | 160 140 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco.............ssesseeeseeeees 132% 133 
Firemens, Baltimore.........-.+.++0+- gotten aie toed 11I 117 
Firemens, Dayton.........---2seeeeeeeees } 150 140 
NE DIONE Rvcdccceisscsvcccsuevecsceesescecasoeesee | 180 180 
SO, WOOROMNETs <0. ccceecesesceesseseece op Sees | go go 
ER cis: oncceseceeshosyrenentbaoessnets | 335 344 
ED eins etesewasedssss6exnbenevesienwens 200 200 
EE SE . cndindinksih dhe <4 ceonwenetasinncnenetsosa 75 75 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia..........202....ssecseccece } 285 331 
EL .. ovccxts sel osesetoesasesous saeaki ana 295 245 
Home Mutual, San Francisco... ....2.... .scccccccccccccces 140 145 
Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia........ | 308% | 312% 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. . .| 164% 155 
Manufacturers and Merchants, Pittsburgh.......--......... 150 148 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston........-ccccssscescccccs| 96% | go 
6 asickneies.dcestvesevevsccoseweees 152 160 
SD, LAOVOMEE 5.0 Scsosnncccosscvccesvictevecseseoes IIo ie 
ee ee 140% 135 
ON. ... n.s skew eaernenidenssecawcaaden 100 Ko 
EC OCP ETRE 150 150 
SE, WE OE, MIRON 506 sccedas cess conseeverseness 105 105 
EE EN Non ec00sn006e00b0in08sseceneescneenens 130 } 108 
SE WONG BE. DONOR. 5 0 osccccscescssecesceccceseses| 118 115 
New Orleans Insurance Company...............-2.e.0000- 125 | 108 
NE ict dtcuncwesinestsdadiaeseenenceueeeesds 135 135 
Hew rampetire, Manchester ......00ccccccccscccccceecess | 140 147 
PE MONSON, TIOUIOR 60.0000 sccrccecvessscasensonseeens 110 113% 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee....................-2-- 147% 140 
i nate Get Gbind ciasdes kinase sdamweea 905 85 
IE, CIID 65655 er cssncnevensseveceuseess 215 205 
SEN, PMD. vcs cccsescsevescnesovessssusencs 117 116 
RE rere mera: 154 154 
IE icshinne sisince nt s-asaiduvkecdeenstewewesed 190 160 
i  incscekniRtintentigiicdcachiwessmeneina cee 100 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence 106 104 
Oe | ERO: 140 14¢ 
NE EE TEE “wa i00 
Shoe and Leather, Boston...............ccccececcececcecs 82% 78% 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield............... .e02-ee0s 162% 170 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia...............-2-...seeeeeeee 260 264 
eS a SERIE Crea 125 125 
I cs cccccistiees + épseadavsesenasaseoe ses 107% 
Riana rns a nun bausinie dean omnes eiies 135 131 
ER cans sas teences enn int sincbeaerweeeeeee 132% 112% 
I Ni soi ssc nce dov bowntcodseneseie’d 120 119! 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.............---+-----seeees 180 160 
SE IIRL G5 cesucchageiéecdeboecis aietods y ° 
N, DOSCONs.......cccccccces cocccvccce 1464 105 
ELE ETA EL RE 160 122 














Precautions Against Cholera. 


To guard against the introduction of cholera, Dr. William Smith, health 
officer of the port of New York, has issued a number of regulations which 
will be applied at quarantine. Vessels on which cholera develops during 
the voyage to this port will, of course, be detained, the sick removed to 
the hospital, and the well to the quarantine of observation. Any cargo 
of which there is any suspicion will be discharged in quarantine. The 
baggage of passengers from an infected district, or section of country 
bordering thereon, is required of captains to be kept separate from other 
baggage. Vessels discharging in quarantine will be thoroughly disin- 
fected before being allowed to come up to the city. The same rule will 
apply to baggage or cargo shipped from an infected to a healthy port and 
teshipped here. Vessels with cargoes, wholly or in part of rags, will not 
be given pratique if coming from infected ports, and if from healthy ports 
satisfactory evidence that they have not been reshipped from infected dis- 
tticts will be required, as well as evidence that they have been collected 














where no suspicion of cholera exists. Cleanliness and ventilation are 
urged on the part of each vessel. A disinfecting solution of sulphate of 
ircn or chloride of zinc is recommended. 

With a view of preventing, as far as possible, the introduction of 
Asiatic cholera into Canada, the Dominion government has issued new 
quarantine regulations. They provide that all steampships and sailing 
vessels be inspected by quarantine medical officers before passing Grosse 
Isle on the St. Lawrence. Weekly steamships carrying her majesty’s 
mail will be inspected at Rimonski, and no passenger will be permitted 
to leave until declared free from contagious diseases. The inspection phy- 
sician at Quebec will visit all steamships from ports outside of Canada, 
and will see that the necessary rules are complied with. All passengers 
ill with cholera will be landed at Grosse Isle for treatment, and the vessel 
will be disinfected at all points where there are not regularly organized 
stations. Collectors of customs are authorized to act as quarantine offi- 
cers, Every steamer and sailing vessel from a port outside of Canada 
having any contagious disease on board shall, on arriving at any point in 
Canada, display a flag in the fore shrouds, or yellow flag for a distinctive 
quarantine signal, in order to inform quarantine officers, or collectors of 
customs acting as such, that he is to receive the sick from such vessel. 
Rags will be detained and disinfected. 





Some Prominent Insurers. 


WE present below the names of some of the prominent patrons of life in- 
surance in the Far West. Some time ago we published a list, in pamphlet 
form, of prominent persons whose lives are insured for from $50,000 to 
$500,000, and from time to time since we have printed the names of addi- 
tional persons heavily insured, as we have learned of them. Many of the 
larger investors in life insurance are men of great business capacity and 
resources or of national reputation, who possess wealth, but nevertheless 
regard life insurance as a provision against misfortune that cannot be 
equaled. The names given below are all representative men, well known 
in the States where they live, and the amounts of insurance that they 
carry in no case falls short of $30,000, and in many instances are much 
greater : 








TN so .0ks ind sercwncseiencsnccibecascnesceceseceesewacs Denver, Col. 
i sce nbn ks dyggadweasdeuseehs ates seks wer seneegneeeenaee Denver, Col. 
3 ere ...Denver, Cel. 
i i PE cctdicksnnstteatuertigbeteet wnsinssss6nbcsesgansabncead Denver, Col 
Des Bly Sc  Gacnsdsonderienss ses iwisbecetscttatoneswbiosneeshanth Denver, Col 
D2 Mt doncecsesbwneews then aeenddgedeasaeele Saeed batten Denver, Col 
NO i icons wie ehbhsbheennees eden san dweudeaaamenee Denver, Col 
SE, Sic Wi ern evesest bees ssicecrnsevensweseceuseves Ohio Springs, N. M. 
i ee eee ads case ena Sued 66Gb bens sik eeiiae Silver City, N. M. 
rr va caibhie Gena witeamecaue Silver City, N. M. 
Se a I itunes sci uanpcesenebodenanesedssecesinesadl Albuquerque, N. M. 
rer er ieanibas dase venseteeseacien Santa Fe, N. M. 
re a as cer cesdnadiaete. ea ibni awe Santa Fe, N. M. 
EAD TONNE 65 oo 5 once sccccvccesccccseshceccevessessnes Santa Fe, N. M. 
OE 5665 dcctscrcsgevercescesessccssesenssenend Las Vegas, N. M. 
Es Bink daseensarenetnnedsenisiacevseeeessnme Las Vegas, N. M. 
PE, IIIT son. ccusensssccescscscesecensoncesesceveceseseoun Las Vegas, N. M. 
CE ni ctiaces tenn eeuss ccsenseekucens eteeduneeten Las Vegas, N. M. 
Se ee = Las Vegas, N. M. 
PO, MINN EE GONG 6.0. conn 06000 0eseéeoneeewnsdansee eel Denver, Col. 
EEE SES CE. SEP re pe et ee Las Vegas, N. M. 
Be He I ona <60n6 66 ke 5-4 ddned Seb orsHebosnedseeedswannseneh Bernalillo, N. M. 
Bg ls ising mid badhus o0b0ceabesenstanennesseeseseesee Silver City, N. M. 
Bly. Wo 56h inn do 5c0sdas sont erndenes ovscosnes snoeanenene Silver City, N. M. 
Wm. H. Bush, care of Windsor Hotel... ........cccccccccccccves ..»Denver, Col. 
Bishow cd. ©. WAGGROGel.... o.cccccsesecvecsescovcesessvescccvecsess Denver, Col, 
Be, NE ps Onnd eis cw 5hnkbeensseses pateerccesdinndinenent Denver, Col, 
Fr acidencncpnsedensbanesssdegestessedessankensnaal Leadville, Col. 
eg Ss I sinc Steths asses Minninins eaewesnete>aweebers Santa Fe, N. M. 
By Wis MIs nn oS 5860 cucese uns ccsesensc0ssbeeseses ens esensiben Leadville, Col. 
Hon. Tranquilino Luna ............+.. gcchs iasebsisesenmeneed Las Lunas, N. M, 
SR TE. PORIOR c2 6 in sine sccenssceesescctecseseoess ssacetenguent Greeley, Col. 
rere pvebedane secneseccsesesen Colorado Springs, Col, 
GY TUNE 5.56 s ns ceesesccésessenysenccossescossweane Colorado Springs, Col, 
J.H. B. McFerroir Colorado Springs, Col, 






J.F. Humphrey.... Colorado Springs, Col. 


i; ie Ms seo nhixdevnee hens atdésgbccnteiaseeve seege Colorado Springs, Col. 
i Gs co iuihikds>s hen «bethkeeds odeenensesnuneues Colorado Springs, Col. 
Fe Ni dcccvdssontheduansdessetennetesseeestuedes Colorado Springs, Col. 
SS, 0 rr re ree re ne mere eee eblo, Col. 
Ss Bk ke Bek 05g grein dycsnsis0sdssnecowennsenqueséssnesen ..+-Pueblo, Col. 


We notice that Thomas Dickson, president of the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company, who has just died, was insured in the Equitable for 
$22,000, and James Gopsill, formerly Mayor of Jersey City, president of 
the Hudson Insurance Company, whose death we announced recently, 
was insured in the same company for $20,000, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—On the 6th inst. the town of Laporte, Cal., with the exception of two 
buildings, was completely destroyed by fire, Loss, $80,000, 

—Chicago had 132 fire alarms during July. The total loss was $22,213; 
the amount of insurance involved, $565,975, and the insurance loss was 
$14,798. 

—A hail insurance company at Fargo, Da., went under about three 
years ago, but is now being renovated, it is said, and will be placed on 
its feet with a capital of $10,000, 

—Silas P. Wood, secretary of the British America Insurance Company 
of Toronto was in the city Thursday, his business being to look up an 
agent to fill C. F. C. Combe’s place at St. Louis. 

—The loss at Emporium, Pa., on the 3d inst., when a good portion of 
the town was destroyed by fire, is placed at $200,000. Twenty business 
firms were burned out and fourteen families lost their houses. 

—Eugene Gardiner of the Forest City Insurance Company of Illinois has 
sued Daniel Cummings, a wealthy farmer, for $5000 for slander, alleging 
that the latter reported that he used stamps twice when in the tobacco 
business. 

—A third dividend of 5.72 per cent has been declared by the Missouri 
Insurance Department from the remains of the fund of the defunct Life 
Association. It is thought that a final dividend will be declared in less 
than a year. 

—A New Albany, Ind., paper says: ‘‘The Brazil bank that failed Mon- 
day was the reorganized Ohio Insurance Company, New Albany. It is 
now time to wind the concern up and burn the charter, as it has twice 
collapsed.” 


—Mrs. S. P. Wagner, who died recently in New Orleans, was one of the 
girls who strewed flowers in the pathway of Gen. Jackson on his return 
from the battle-field of Chalmette, and she danced with Lafayette when he 
visited this country. 

—H. F. Laney, late of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company, has been 
appointed special agent of the British America Insurance Company of 
Toronto, to fill the place of C. F, C. Combe of St. Louis, Mo., as agent 
for Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, 

—The means of fire protection at Navasota, Texas, are so inadequate 
that several companies have ceased writing risks there, and a general ad- 
vance in rates is imminent. If the citizens will not protect their property 
properly, the companies will surely adopt measures to protect themselves. 


—The Board of Trade of Long Island City has arranged for the purchase 
of a steam fire engine at a cost of $3500. It will arrive about the 1st of 
September, and be in charge of a volunteer company, to be raised spe- 
cially for that purpose. The city will have the free use of the engine fora 
time. 

—The city of Newark is in trouble again over its water supply. Two 
propositions looking to a remedy of the difficulty have been made. One 
is a Worthington pump with a daily capacity of 8,000,000 gallons at a 
cost of $35,500. The other is for a pump with a capacity of 2,000,000 
gallons a day, the cost being $8000, Additional mains are to be laid in 
Actien, Dickinson, Monmouth, Eighteenth, Garside and Third streets. 


—Samuel F, Covington, president of the Globe Fire Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati, O., is spoken of as a probable candidate for Congress by 
the Cincinnati papers. Wecan agree with the merchants of that city in 
the testimonial that Mr. Covington, active always in the best public inter- 
ests, possessing the confidence of all, would take a prominent stand in 
national affairs as an exponent of Cincinnati intelligence and the insur- 
ance, financial and commercial interests of Ohio. 


—The Boston Standard says that the new building on State street, 
being erected by the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, 
on the old site between Union block and ’Change avenue, will be an im- 
posing edifice in the renaissance style of architecture, seven stories high 
on State street. The frontage of the first two stories will be of red free- 
stone, and the upper stories of brick, trimmed with red stone, The 
structure will have a front on State street of 68 feet 9 inches, and will be 
138 feet deep on ’Change avenue. The extreme height of the building will 
be 110 feet, and the studding will be very high, which will make the 78 
offices the building will contain all pleasant and desirable. Each office 
will be furnished with a most approved burglar and fireproof vault, and 
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will be finished in mahogany. The rooms on the upper floors are to . 
divided to suit the convenience of tenants, by partitions being Constructed 
of fireproof blocks, which will be very light. Wires will be laid through. 
out the entire building for electric conveniences, and pipes for gas. The 
total cost is estimated at $400,000, and the building will be ready for occy 
pancy on June 1, 1886. 


—The direction of the Bureau Veritas has published the following statis. 
tics of marine disasters reported during the month of June, 1884, concern. 
ing all flags; Steamers reported lost—12 British, 1 Danish, 1 French, 1 
German ; total, 15; net tonnage, 11,759. Sailing vessels reported lost— 
4 American, 23 British, 6 German, 1 Austrian, 2 Danish, 1 Spanish, 9 
Italian, 2 French, 9 Norwegian, 3 Portuguese, 1 Swedish ; total, 58. In 
this number are included 8 vessels reported missing ; net tonnage, 
19,135. 

—Dr. Farr once said that if one could watch the march of 1,000,000 
peopie through life, the following would be observable: Nearly 150,090 
would die the first year, 53000 the second year, 28,000 the third year and 
less than 4000 in the thirteenth year, At the end of forty-five years 500,- 
ooo would have died. At theend of sixty years 370,000 would still be 
living ; at the end of eighty years, 97,000; at eighty-five, 31,000; and at 
ninety-five years there would be 223 ; at the end of 108 years there will be 
one survivor. 

—The Commercial Fire Insurance Company of St. Louis failed in 1877, 
and the assets were recently turned over to the Missouri Insurance De. 
partment by the receiver, H. M. Jones. The assets consist of $4800 in 
cash, 280 acres of land near Poplar Bluff, Mo., and a tract of land near 
Douglass City, Kansas, Besides these there are about $60,000 worth of 
promissory notes, of little or no value. It is thought the entire assets will 
foot up between $6000 and $7000, but it will take several weeks to ascer- 
tain exactly. 

—Ata meeting of the board of directors of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, held on the rst inst., Mr. Winship was elected secretary of 
the association, vice Jacob H. Lex, recently deceased. Mr, Winship has 
been connected with this company since 1866, and while holding the office 
of assistant secretary, has practically performed the duties of the secretary. 
ship for several years past. Mr. Winship enjoys the respect and confi. 
dence not only of the management of the company, but of all with whom 
he has dealings. 

—The Boston Insurance Directory for 1884, published by The Standard 
Publishing Company of that city, is a complete and handy guide for per- 
sons having business to transact with any of the insurance companies or 
agents in that city. It gives the financial standing of all tompanies doing 
business in Massachusetts, names of principal officers, and much other 
useful information. A full list of professional brokers is appended, those 
who are not members of the Boston Tariff Association being indicated by 
special marking. The directory is handsomely printed, compact in size, 
and well arranged, 

—At a meeting of the taxpayers at Irvington-on-the-Hudson an addi- 
tional appropriation of $15,000, which was asked for by the water com- 
missioners, was voted. The total cost of the water-works thus amounts 
to, say, $50,000. The artesian well has been sunk to a depth of 600 feet, 
and yields 28,000 gallons of water per day. Nearly 6,000,000 gallons have 
been pumped into the reservoir, and connections from the main pipe to 
the houses in the village are being rapidly made. The commissioners 
have succeeded in introducing into Irvington an abundant supply of pure 
and delicious water. 

—J. Knickerbocker Griswold of Troy committed suicide on Monday of 
last week. He did not live happily with his wife, and a few months ago 
Mrs. Griswold separated from her husband and returned to her home in 


‘ Ohio, but Griswold contributed regularly to the support of their only child. 


In February Griswold took out a policy of insurance on his life. Recently 
he learned that his wife intended to institute proceedings for a divorce,. 
and this seemed to weigh heavily on his mind. On Saturday he went to 
his lawyer’s office and had his will drawn, bequeathing the insurance 
money to his mother and sister. Monday afternoon Griswold complained 
that he was not feeling well, and obtained leave of absence. He went to 
his boarding house, and, after the family had retired, he made careful pre- 
parations to kill himself. He penned telegrams to his parents and others, 
saying: ‘* John has just shot himself; will write you soon.” To each of 
these despatches he signed his cousin’s name. Then he undressed him- 
self and took out the suit of clothes in which he desired to be laid out, 
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m on achair. Then he took his memorandum book, which 
was found on the floor in the room ot his cousin, and wrote in it a letter 


his cousin, with whom he resided. It is supposed that when he finished 
4 letter he placed a pistol to his breast and fired, killing himself in- 


and placed the 


tly. 
Tr A committee of the Minneapolis council last week reported the fol- 


lowing : “We are of the opinion that the time has arrived in the growth 
of the city when the proper protection of its property requires the most 
efficient service, and that nothing would contribute more to that end than 
the substitution of a full paid department for the present half paid and 
called men system. We would recommend that the chief engineer be in- 
structed to make arrangement for the establishment of a full paid fire de- 
partment.” The report was adopted, and Minneapolis will have a ful+ 
paid department after November I. 

—Governor McEnery of Louisiana, in conformity with a resolution 
passed by the Louisiana State Board of Health, has issued a proclamation 
declaring that the period of detention for ships in quarantine arriving 
from the ports of Matamoras, Tampico, Tuxpan, Vera Cruz and Minatit- 
lan in Mexico ; from Colon in Central America, and from all ports of the 
islands of Cuba, Hayti or San Domingo, Porto Rico and Jamaica, and 
from Rio de Janeiro, Bahia and Pernambuco in Brazil, shall be reduced 
from forty to ten days, to take effect from and after the 5th of September, 
except in cases of vessels having contagious or infectious diseases on 
board. 

.-P, Tertius Kempson, Jr., the eldest son of Dr. P. Tertius 
Kempson of The Insurance Age, died at his residence in Metuchen, 
on Friday. Mr. Kempson was familiarly known to the insurance frater- 
nity in his late connection with The Baltimore Underwriter, and in other 
business relations. He endeared himself to all with whom he came in 
contact for his sterling qualities and goodness of heart. Mr. Kempson 
began his career in business in the office of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, but ill health, after several years in which he steadily advanced 
himself, compelled him to seek a more active vocation than office work. 
He was thirty-one years old, and leaves a wife, a niece of ex-Senator 
Platt, and two children. 

—The Philadelphia Ledger, commenting on the fire at the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, says: ‘ Accepting the explanations given on behalf of 
the police, that as soon as they saw the fire at Baldwin’s they sounded the 
alarm and that an officer reached the box at Broad and Spring Garden 
streets as soon as the messenger dispatched from the works, it neverthe- 
less appears that for some reason (not necessarily the fault of the men) 
the fire had actually been burning, and was known to be burning, from 
fifteen to twenty minutes before the alarm was sounded. Would it not 
be possible to so arrange the movements of officers on their beats as to 
have important business places more closely guarded than that, independ- 
ent of private watchmen? The answer to this may be that more men 
would be needed; but, if so, the answer should be frankly given.” 


—A man told a New York police captain three weeks ago that Lemuel 
Spanier, an Austrian, who had two rooms on the fourth floor of 132 De- 
lancey street, had proposed to him to set the place afire, offering to divide 
with him the $500 insurance. The captain set detectives to watch the 
premises, and they learned that Spanier and his family would leave their 
apartments Friday night at half past seven o’clock. They did leave, and 
half an hour afterward a fire was discovered in the apartments. The de- 
tectives, with several officers, broke open the doors and extinguished the 
flames with a few buckets of water. They say there were unmistakable 
proofs of incendiarism. At ten o’clock Spanier returned with his family 
to his apartments, and was arrested by a detective. He had in his pockets 
his insurance policy for $500. He was locked up, and Fire Marshal 
Sheldon was notified. 

—The following is from a Buffalo paper: “A very jolly assembly of 
solid men gathered on the deck of the steamer ‘* Wright” at ten o'clock. 
The occasion was the fifth annual excursion of the Buffalo Board of Fire 
Underwriters, With the party, which numbered over seventy-five, was 
the 74th Regiment Band. The committee of arrangements was: F. L. A. 
Cady, chairman; C. G. Worthington, L. A. Kimball, Colonel William 
Bloomer and the Hon. E. S. Hawley. Arrived at the Bedell House, the 
gteat diversion was a game of base-ball between the Scrubs and Dubs, 
umpired by Colonel Bloomer, and resulted in the very creditable score of 
21 to 20 in favor of the Scrubs. Lunch was had at noon, and at 4.30 an 
elaborate dinner was served, Landlord Tuthill of the Bedell House pro- 








viding a dinner which combined comfort, abundance and elegance. F, 
L. A. Cady acted as toastmaster, and short addresses were made, a 
noteworthy one being that of President C. B. Armstrong, who paid a 
feeling tribute to the memory of the late Silas Fish. On the trip home a 
political canvas was made of the voters on the boat. The result was 3 
Blaine, 69 ; Cleveland, 18; St. John, 1; Butler, 1, and doubtfal, 2.” 

—The question of the use of photographing by insurance agents for 
surveying fire risks has been proposed and the practicability discussed as 
to the handling and carrying about of instruments by amateurs. Dr, 
A. L. Cory says: ‘As to the use of photographic outfits, I would say I 
find mine a great benefit. I have used it in cases of skin diseases, small 
pox, spina befida, etc., and can see now where I should have kept photos 
of many cases if I had possessed it before. While in charge of Lake 
health department I took frequent copies of small pox cases. It is so 
little trouble to keep the plate holder filled and the camera in one corner 
of the consulation room. A photo of any case can be had at a minute’s 
notice, the plate to be developed when convenient. I frequently take 
mine in the buggy when called to a case I think may be interesting, and 
use it if opportunity offers. Nothing that I know of offers us so easy and 
accurate a method of recording interesting cases.” 


—David O. Wotherspoon, a broker at No. 45 William street, New 
York, was found dead in his apartments on June 24. No one had a sus- 
picion that the deceased gentleman had committed suicide until a verdict 
was so given at the coroner’s inquest. Mr. Wotherspoon’s life was in- 
sured for $115,000, about half of which was placed in regular life com- 
panies, The Equitable Life Assurance Society paid his beneficiaries 
$47,500 a few days after the funeral. Mr, Wotherspoon had four policies 
in the company, the first issued thirteen years azo and the last five years 
ago. The other three regular companies in which the deceased was in- 
sured are the Connecticut Mutual of Hartford, the National Life of Ver- 
mont, at Montpelier, Vt., and the Provident Life of this city. The policy 
in each case was said to be for $5000. The co-operative companies are 
mostly out-of-town concerns. The proofs of death returned to the 
Equitable Assurance Society gave the death as a suicide due to business 
anxiety. It transpires that Mr. Wotherspoon had been troubled a great 
deal by the recent panic in Wall street, and had been in financial difficul- 
ties some time before. 

—In September, 1870, Charles G. Breed, an officer and director of the 
Protective Life Insurance Company of Chicago, gave the company, for its 
accommodation, his note for $18,000, secured by mortgage on real estate, 
which was to be deposited with the Auditor of State at Springfield as part 
of the $100,000 of securities required by law to be deposited there. At 
the same time the company gave him a bond to return him his note and 
mortgage within a year. In December, 1872, $18,000 of the stock of the 
company was issued to Breed, but never delivered, and it was canceled 
in August, 1873. Twenty-five shares.were also issued to him January, 
1871, and canceled February 10, 1873. After the company failed 
and a receiver was appointed, a bill was filed to foreclose the mortgage 
which had been previously returned to Breed and canceled. On August 
4, Judge Blodgett at Chicago held that the note and mortgage were given 
without consideration, for the company’s accommodation only, and to en- 
able it to make the proper showing with the State Auditor. There was 
nothing to show that the twenty-five shares were ever delivered to Breed, 
or that he paid anything forthem. All the debts of the company existing 
when the note and mortgage were returned were fully paid before the 
company failed. When the Breed note and mortgage were withdrawn 
from Springfield other securities of even greater value were substituted. 
It was quite competent for the company to arrange with Breed for the loan 
of the note and mortgage, to be used as part of the securities deposited 
with the State Treasurer, and there was no fraud on the creditors of the 
company in returning such securities to Breed and depositing other secur- 
ities equally satisfactory to the State Treasurer. As Breed had paid noth- 
ing for the stock, and by its cancellation withdrew nothing from the real 
assets of the company, no one could complain except persons who were 
creditors at that time, and the proof failed to show any such creditors. 
There was then no real or constructive fraud in the transaction. It was 
certainly competent for a solvent company to arrange with a subscriber to 
its stock to cancel his subscription. The death claims on the policies of 
the company were not liabilities of the company. The only relation the 
company bore to the losses was in its duty to collect and pay over assess- 
ments, The bill would therefore be dismissed for want of equity. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
; ; r es 
New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York 
— 
Net Last Latest SALB y Net Last 38 
Sa Book — oF Stock, id Book Divivenp 382 
Cr ‘ Value of AID. SS | Capit alue oJ AID. N95 
NAME OF comPaNy,| S& | £2fitef potect NAME OF COMPANY. Re Paid wp. eet | ——___ a 
Ss . €7 PICO, Price gs > er Zico, ms 4 
a, Fan.3.| Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per s Fan. 1, 23h 
1884. ate. er Goan 1884 Date. |Per Ct, kay 
- en TRE | 0 icdnenssscvcessoen $100 | $4,000,0« 8. 1 
$500,000 | $125.64 | Jan., "83 TO | eneeeee ;-— American, boston.... 100 “300,00 a8 ; ath we 5 - 
200,000} 161.85 | July, 84 S | ecttrrrs *3,| 150 American, Newark 5 600,000 | 238.90 M8 : R = 
400,000] 252.62 July, "84 5 |June 4,'84) 150 American, Philadelphia evevececceee 100 400,000 | 237.89 |* Apr,, a 5 a 
ican Excha 7.64 |*July, ’84 Mar. 5,/4) 113 eee ag tapes pg heme oer - Gooyooo | 137.01 |*iuly,"84| 4 | ans 
American Exchange 100 200,000] 127.64 A 13 5 Mer3."8 : Atlantic F. and i. Providence....| 33% 200,000 102.94 |* July, 83 3 
Broadway ....---------- 25 200,000] 265.57 |FAug. 34 7, |Ma 4, 83! 75 Boatmans F. and Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000] 131.42 |*" uly, ’84 136 
Brooklyn.....----------- 17 153,000 | 233-69 | July, ’84 7% |May 1, 4) 170 California, San Francisco.......-.--- 1co 600,000} 118.80 it Julve'8s 3 = 
ly g | 200 Citizens, Pittsburgn.......--------- 5° 500,000 | 105.39 be an., ry pred 
100 200,000 | 109.14 | am 4 5 + Seetes } Commercial, San Fra cisco......---| 100 200,000} 153.48 |t July,’ Be am 
100 200,000 | 372.19 at y, 84 7% net | ss Concordia, Milwaukee.....- ones] 300 200,000] 144.81 “july, g 7 
20 300,000 | 243.3 | July,’84 5 July23,’84) 150 Connecticut, Hartford..........----| 100 1,000,000} 128.24 |*July, 's, : - 
8 \*#Aug. '84 Apr. 9,’84| 120 Detroit F. and M., Detroit......-.-| 39 300,000] 198.21 |*July,’84 | 5 t50 
70 210,009 | 1 299 le i > lt . pie Eliot, Boston........-----.-------- 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct.,’83| 5 124% 
100 250,000} 146.59 uly, 84 5 , FP -16, 34 5 Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 117.15 |*Jan,, 84 ms ° 
Commerce. ...----. ----- 25 200,000 | 170.50 hi lay, '84 2 |July18, 84) 120 Fire Association, Philadelphia ps 50 500,000] 262 90 *July, "84| 20 on 
; P |* Jan g yy |Julyr: °g,| we Fire Ins. Co, , County of Philadelphia} 100 200,000} 125.31 |* July,’ 84 3 140 
Commercial ....--------- 50 eonaes) 30) isjuly.” gs 3 Tonees,'s 1 Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000] 125.94 |t July,’ "84 | 3 133 
Continental .........---- 100 1,000,000 | 266.18 ohne a 7-70 + oy 235 Firemens, Baltimore .....--.------- 18 378,000 | 118.79 |*July, ’ 4 | 3 p 
ae ececcncsccsocsence 40 300,000} 326.11 | Apr.’84 7% |May 8,54) 245 Firemens, Dayton-... 20 250,000] 107.29 | Jan., "84 | = <A 
a ie coo | - 127.89 | July,’84] 3 |Apr.g0.’84| 80 eg thee ig maeereengtanag 35 $00,000 | 246.39 |*Jan.,’84/ 6 | sho 
mpire ne ead 200, 7-89 | Juys,3 u lon ns % irst National, Worcester 100 200,000| 92.81 | Feb.,'83| 3 90 
a. BREE ccccacaccce -| 30 200,010 | 136.59 m ug. 54 3% A 4, 3) 100% Franklin, Philadelphia 100 400,000 | 312.57 t July: 84) 5 
Ee 50 200,000 | 141.59 | | July, "84 5 Ug. 4,’84) 105 | se qo _ . 5° 200,000] 150.52 |* July, "84 | r3 pad 
Firemens,..-----------+- 17 | aoqooo} sa4.o2 | Julys/84| 4, |Feb-rr8s) 85 | Girard F-'and M., Philadelphia..---| 120 | joovooo| 288-42 |* July, | 2 | 4% 
Firemans Trust : 10 150,000} 111.49 [qan-s 84 3% | wong 79 Hartford, Hartford.........--. 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 *July.*84 | 10 - 
Franklin and Emporium.| too 200,000} 156.41 | July,’84|} 6 ug.tr, 84) 112 Home Mutual, San Francisco. ..-... oan 300,000 | 184.01 |t July,’8,| s = 
*suly,’8 June 0,’3 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 207.07 |* July, 84! 10 312% 
German American. -....- 100 1,000,000 | 268.50 ls Ah 7 Jul 2,84) 210 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 209.82 |* July. 8 5 - 
1,000,000} 181.79 sq ¥. 94 5 uly 11,'84) 140 Mauf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,002 | 133.89 |* July, 4 148 
200,000} 431.28 |*July,’84) 5 |June s, ing 225 nee gg and M., Boston..| 100 500,000 | 214.08 | Uct., 85 4 90 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 25 250,000 | 142.16 |*July, 8 
200,000] 155.03 ‘ly, 84 s_ |Apr. 8, 184! 110 Mercantile Cleveland -..........-- 20 200,000 | 143.39 {ay ‘eg ; - 
200,000 | 232.41 tuly, | 4 7% July2s," "4 290 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000 | 119.62 |*May,’84 | 5 135 
200,000 | 107.34 | Jan., "84 3 jAug. 8,’8 65 Merchants Providence-.....------- 5° 200,000 | 127.56 “jan "84| 3 100 
ley ite Julyer.’8 ‘| Merchants, Newark.....--- ,woonvece 25 400,000 | 194.46 july, '84 | 5 me 
’ tr | ea 5 : ichigan F. and M., Detroit ......- ° 200,000} 117.57] ......-. 
150,000 | 174.1I || oh 30 5 vee ,°4| £10 Mich F. and M., Detroit 5 7-57 Bs 105 
1,000,000] 177.73 |*July,’84 5 |Julyzg, 84) 140 + pottery pre ad ics, Milwaukee..| -. 200,C¢20 aaa *July, "84 | 5 
| ae National, Hartford. -...........- 100 1,000,000} 145.41 |* july, ’84 | 108 
3,000,000} 155.44 "uy "84| 5 |Aug. 1,'84) 135 Neptune F. and M., Boston........ 100 "300,000 125.17 | 4s ‘84 ; a 
500,000] 103.83 | July,’83} 3 |July.z0, 84) 60 New Cova tae. . See 50 §02,000 | 109.02 l*June 84) 5 108 
| | ewar ewark: . ones] see 250,000 | 212.28 | Jan., '83 ° 
ae 100 200,000} 102.10 iat" 83 2% |Junez3,’ 84! New Hampshire, Manchester...--- 100 500,00: | 141.23 |*Jan., "84 r 
Jefferson .......------.- 30 200,010 | 242.35 ar,’84 5 |May28,’ *4| 124% North American, Boston...........| 100 200,000 | 132.73 *Apr.. "84 5 113% 
ley ly.’ , ‘8 Northwestern National, Milwaukee| too 600,000 | 139.12 July,’8y 5 140 
Kings County 20 150,000 | 232-44 | | tg 4} 10 jJu Y13,, 3| 201 Orient, Hartford.......... -...-.-- 100 1,000,000 | 10705 |* July, '83 4 85 
Knickerbocker .... 30 210,000} 143.02 |*July,’84) 3 |Julyr, 84) 82% Fennoyivenie, Fei.. - 100 490,000 | 324.45 |*Mch..’84| 5 20 
: ennsylvania, Pittsburg 50 200,000/ 110.55 |*July,’8. 
La Fayette........-..--- 100 150,000 | 140,06 is july, 84 5 Apr.15,'84| 102% Peoples, Pittsburgh 50 200,000 | 545,02 *July, ‘Kg ; a 
Long Island-.........---- 50 300,000] 134.54 |*July, 'S4 5 Apr.16, 84) 1124 | Sema _ ag 100 2,000,000 | 101.09 t July "84 3% | 160 
: rescott, Boston 100 200,000 | 107.22 Er... '%4 | 09 
Lloyds Plate Glass w-.-.. . 100 100,000 99-53 ita | = Noy. 1,782} 120 Providence-Washington, Providence} 50 400, 104.29 le iale. "sh ; ms 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| too 200,000 | 170.85 | July,’84} 3 | July26,’84/ 105 Reading, Reading ec eee ee 10 250,000} 150.97 | Igquly. (8 ie 4 140 
- | ’ ein ecurity, New HMaveu...-.......--.-- 5° 200,000 115.35 uly, ton 
Mechanics ....---------- 50 250,000} 133.00 jeduly. 84 5 |May 1.’84) 112% | Shoe and Leather, Boston.........- | 100 600,000 | 300.59 | Oct.. 3 | : 78% 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,006 | 133.53 |*JUly, 53 5 Aug. 7,'84) 50 Springfield t.and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,00¢ 140.09 |* luly.’ 4 | 5 150 
‘ ley rs ae Spr ng Gurden, Philadelphia ......- | 50 400,000 | 202.08 iS July, ° by 3 264 
Mercantile ..........---- 50 200,000} 109.94 |*Jan.. 84) 3 |July23,°84) 63 St Paul F. and M., St. Paul.......- | 100 5 0,0 148.89 |*Ju'y,’ 5 125 
Merchants .........----- 50 200,000} 177.33 | july, "84 5 |July24,’ 84) 99 Sen, Seo Founsiece CAEL ESOS a 300,000] 113.14 | Jul y.'8 21% | 107% 
2 r > _ SS 100 00,00 172.3 uly, bY I 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| roo 100,000 | 140.86 sJan.. 84} 10 |June "$4| 160 Unon, Phila ielphia..............-- | 10 sdaeaee ane Hy he 4 y ” Ko 
BODIE conccesccscuces 50 200,000 } 136.62 | July,’&4 5 |Jan. 22, "84 110 Union, San Pramciece......cc<ccoce 100 70,000] 120,81 may "Be 3 119% 
letuly.’ | | United Firemens Philadelphia. ..| 10 30,000] 123.35 *Mch.,’84 6 160 
iicncsasscncocssess 50 200,000} 182.58 |*July,’84 5 |July 30°84) 145 Washington. B ston .2.............| loo 1,000,00c | 118,38 | Apr Rg 5 105 
(a 37% 200,000 a * july, ’84 | | 4 |Mar.27,’84| 93% Western, Pittsburgh...............| 50 300,000 | 137.32 | May, ’84 3 122 
New York Bowery......- 25 300,000} 217.34 wae 84 6 |Mayrg,’84| 152% : : : : : 
New York Equitable a Senge | ofn.se |°}uly, "84 | 6 Must a Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
| 
100 800,000} 135.10 |S Aug. "84 | 4 |July16.’84) 73% British America, Toronto | le ¢ a 
4 3 . Toronto .......-.. 50 $500.000 | $188.61 |*Jan., 83 | 5 1°2% 
5° $00,000} 164.84 |* july, '84 5 |Julyrs,’84| 125 Western, Toronto 20 400,000 150.91 |* July, ‘83 12 135 
25 350,000 | 128.21 l*Oct +83 s3| 4 Nov. 1,782} 108 
25 200,000 | 287.87 |*July, 84) 7 |Junez6.’84) 175 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
a 100 200,000 | 137.35 *July,” 84| 5 |Mar. 5,"84| 105 
Peoples. ....------------ 50 200,000] 153.39 |*July,’ 84| § |Jan. 10,'83| 115 = a x 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value o Latest Price. 
Peter Cooper......------ 20 150,000] 235.29 le july, "84 6 |Aug. 7.’84| 150 a! Up Per 
PRE nanenanivcrancss 50 1,000,000} 168,62 bead ad 5 |July26,’84| 4140 7 Share. 
| — 
50 200,000] 167.66 |*Jan.,’8y| 5 | .. ..... 135 £ £ £ 
25 200,000] 181.63 |*July,’84| 5 |Aug. 6,84) 115% Ci . 
¢ ’ 8 ee 10 I 7 18 10 
50 200,000/| 160.51 | July,’84| 3% |Junez4,’83| 101% Co mercial Union bee 50 5 20 oo 
‘ ire Insurance Association... 10 2 2 10 
oat sete an guly.,es 4 Julyes + & IE cetniivisndntcessese 120 50 63 ae 6 
2 | senvooo| 63.51 |*July,’84| 5 July, “| » (a 2 fr i5 - 
Liverpool and London and Giobe. .- 20 2 2 os - 
OS 100 100,000 | 116,35 |* July, ’84 3 ye 105 L 3 
le 5 oodon Assurance... ......- 25 12% 59 - -- 
United Be esecccssere 25 250,000 — July,’84 5 July 309,’ 8,| 125 —— me fl a Fire... % 25 2% 4 13 
Westchester............- 10 300,000} 167.52 leFeb. "84 s |Mar.22,’84| 125 pote wr ra igechl hata ag ot ; . es : 
or : eee sn a North Brit d Mercant | 
Williamsburgh City 50 250,000 | 273.37 |*july 84| 10 |Jume27,’84) 225 sa tag pehvapmnissocuns z= 6% - re b 
: u u Norwich Union......... 1co 12 10 ° - 
* Sewbcncenl. ang aye! = > #55 - 3 
rl one 10 I 2 5 
One per cent each month. Mimi] 2 | ? | 8 2 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. United Fire Re-l por 8 es 10 De 

















